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PREFACE. 


The  undersigned  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Dacosta's 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Land-tax  in  India;  and  as 
they  regard  it  as  an  eminently  practical  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  a  question^  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated_,  they  desire^  without  committing  themselves  to 
all  its  opinions^  earnestly  to  commend  it  to  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  of  tlie  last  importance  that  the  recurrence  of  disas- 
trous famines  in  India  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pre- 
vented ;  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  that  projects  of  a  chimerical  nature 
should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Mr.  Dacosta,  in  proposing  security  of  tenure  as  the  reform 
most  urgently  called  for  in  India,  has  presented  a  side  of 
the  question  which  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  repre- 
sented in  the  controversy  now  taking  place  in  this  country,  and 
which  should  be  as  carefully  considered  as  other  proposals. 
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IRRIGATION,  FAMINE, 

AND  THE 

LAND-TAX  OF  INDIA. 


Among  the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered 
for  the  prevention  of  famine  in  India,  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works,  on  a  vast  scale,  stands 
somewhat  prominently  forward,  as  a  measure  advo- 
cated by  certain  Indian  officials  who  have  been  very 
active  in  their  efforts  to  enlist  public  opinion  on 
their  side.  It  is  supposed  that,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  such  works,  additional  quantities  of 
food  would  be  produced,  which  would  relieve  the 
Grovernment  of  the  necessity,  under  which  it  now 
labours,  of  periodically  finding  food  for  a  large 
section  of  the  people. 

In  considering  this  suggestion,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  India,  including  the  Burman 
provinces,  already  produces   more   food   than  is 
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needed  for  tlie  support  of  her  population,  seeing 
that  she  annually  supplies  foreign  countries  with 
large  quantities  of  rice,  and  that  her  exports  of 
wheat  actually  increased  during  the  height  of  the 
present  famine.  The  cause  of  famine  in  India, 
therefore,  lies,  not  in  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
food  produced  in  the  country,  but  in  the  want  of 
means,  with  large  numbers  of  the  population,  to 
purchase  the  food  which  has  been  produced,  or — in 
other  words — in  the  great  poverty  of  her  inhabitants. 
A  heavy  expenditure  upon  irrigation  works,  by 
necessitating  additional  taxation,  would  conse- 
quently further  impoverish  the  people,  and  result 
in  the  aggravation  of  the  very  cause  of  suffering 
which  it  is  proposed  to  remove. 

Objections  to  such  an  expenditure  arise,  moreover, 
directly  from  the  fact  that  the  irrigation  schemes 
already  tried  have  failed  to  yield  the  results  which 
they  were  intended  to  produce,  and  that  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  rectify  their  defects,  have  remained 
almost  fruitless.  Until  recently,  the  works  were 
represented,  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their 
construction,  not  only  as  having  been  successful  in 
affording  suitable  irrigation,  but  as  yielding  profitable 
returns  financially.  The  latter  point,  however,  had 
to  be  given  up,  when  the  accounts  presented  to  Par- 
liament exposed  the  ruinous  character  of  the  schemes, 
by  divulging  the  fact  that  they  had  resulted  in  heavy 
losses,  which  were  annually  increasing,  and  had 
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already  amounted,  on  the  31st  of  March  1876,  to 
£3,852,812.*  The  contention  at  present,  therefore, 
is,  that  our  irrigation  works,  although  they  create  a 
burden  on  the  finances  of  the  State,  are  necessary 
as  a  protection  against  famine ;  and,  in  support  of 
this  proposition,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Ganges  Canal 
has  given  the  adjoining  districts,  that  is,  the  Doab, 
an  absolute  immunity  from  famine  ;  that  the  canals 
in  Orissa  have  afforded  an  insurance  against  a  similar 
calamity  in  that  province,  and  that  the  Grovernment 
works  in  the  Madras  Presidency  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  in  the  same  way. 

As  regards  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  opened 
in  1855,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  famines 
which  desolated  tho  Doab  in  1860-61,  and  1869,  to 
show  that  the  canal  has  not  afforded  the  immunity 
contended  for ;  and  the  irrigation  subsequently 
supplied  from  that  canal,  and  the  minor  Government 
works  m  the  North- We  stern  Provinces,  has  under- 
gone a  serious  diminution,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : — 


In  1868-69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  75  . 


Area  irrigated  from  the 
Government  canals  in  the  N.W.P. 

.    1,441,917  acres. 

.  1,089,673 

.  1,051,355 

852,489 

about  960,000 

.  1,049,312 

about  1,120,000 


*  Leaving  out  of  account  the  Jumna  canals  wbicb  were  not 
originally  devised  by  us,  but  are  old  Maliomedan  works  wbicli 
we  restored, 
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Area  irrigated  from  the 
Government  canals  in  the  N.W.P. 

In  1875-76  .       .       .  about  1,180,000  acres. 

1876-77.       .      .  1,239,883  „ 

Thus,  the  figure  attained  in  1868-69  has  never 
since  been  reached,  although  new  works  have 
subsequently  been  opened,  the  results  obtained 
from  these  having  been  limited  to  the  trifling 
annual  increase  shown  between  the  years  1871-72 
and  1876-77. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  of  the  actual  area 
irrigated  from  the  above-mentioned  works,  only 
one  half  is  cultivated  in  cereals,  while  the  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  N^orth- Western  Provinces 
amounts  to  about  14,000,000  acres,  it  will  be 
seen  how  little  the  canals  have  contributed  towards 
the  production  of  food  and  the  mitigation  of  famine 
in  those  provinces.  The  cultivators  themselves 
greatly  prefer  wells  to  canals  ;  and,  had  the  Ganges 
Canal  not  been  constructed,  the  adjacent  lands 
would  have  been  irrigated,  as  the  remainder  of  those 
provinces  previously  was,  and  at  present  is,  irrigated, 
by  means  of  wells  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
ryots  ;  whereby  much  waste  of  public  money  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  greater  satisfaction  afforded 
to  the  people. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  Orissa  project  is 
the  only  scheme  which  has  been  developed  as  yet. 
When  the  completion  of  the  works  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Chief  Engineer's 
Eeport  of  20th  November  1869,  the  canals  were 
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expected  to  supply  irrigation  for  1,600,000  acres.* 
The  irrigation  actually  supplied  scarcely  amounts  to 
a  twentieth  part  of  that  figure,  and  very  little  more 
can  be  expected  from  the  canals,  since  the  officials 
in  charge  report  that  the  works  have  fulfilled 
almost  the  maximum  task  they  were  intended  to 
fulfil." — (Report  of  the  Collector  of  Midnapore  for 
1874-75,  para.  23.)  The  irrigation  supplied  has, 
moreover,  been  extremely  defective,  some  fields 
having  literally  been  swamped,  and  rendered  unfit 
for  cultivation  for  a  season,  while  others  were  irri- 
gated too  late  to  save  the  crops  which  had  been 
sown  in  them.  Many  ryots,  who  were  ruined  in 
consequence  of  these  irregularities,  had  to  leave  the 
district,  the  agricultural  population  of  which  has 
been  further  reduced  by  •numerous  deaths  from 

*  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  despatcli  dated  27tli  July  1871, 
said  with  reference  to  this  report : — "  The  review  .  .  . '.  seems 
based  on  moderate  data  .  .  .  the  net  revenue  is  expected  even- 
tually to  be  at  least  16  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  ;  and  both  such 
experience  as  has  already  been  afforded  by  the  works  them- 
selves and  analogous  experience  elsewhere,  warrant  the  belief 
that  this  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate."  At  the  present  day, 
however,  it  is  known  that  the  estimate  was  unjustifiable,  having 
been  based  upon  entirely  unreliable  data  ;  that  the  scheme  has 
never  earned  enough  to  cover  working  expenses,  and  that  it 
entails  on  the  State  a  loss  of  about  ^£150,000  annually.  No- 
body has  been  held  responsible  for  the  misleading  character 
of  the  Orissa  scheme  estimate  which  led  to  so  disastrous  a 
result,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  doubtless,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  persistent  boldness  with  which  new  schemes,  based 
upon  data  equally  untrustworthy,  have  continued  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 
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malarious  fever,  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
canals.  The  Revenue  Superintendents  Report  for 
1874-76,  p)ara.  17  to  44,  establishes  many  of  these 
facts,  and,  by  the  clear  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
working  of  the  Orissa  project,  shows  that  the  canals 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cultivators 
whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  system  of  anicuts, 
or  weirs,  built  across  rivers,  for  diverting  water  into 
irrigation  canals,  has,  in  several  instances,  proved 
successful  in  ordinary  years,  but  has  failed  in  seasons 
of  prolonged  drought.  The  rivers  in  that  Presi- 
dency are  generally  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents,  depending  on  rain  for  their  floods,  and 
running  almost  dry  in  seasons  of  drought,  when 
irrigation  is  most  needed.  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P., 
sent  to  India  certain  questions  relative  to  the  present 
famine ;  and,  from  the  answers  given  by  a  Kevenue 
officer  of  twenty-six  years  experience,  which  were 
published  in  the  Sheffield  and  Botherham  Indepen- 
dent of  1st  November  1877,  it  appears  that  the 
anicuts  applied  to  the  river  Palar  failed  to  supply 
water  for  irrigation  during  two  successive  seasons 
of  drought,  as  there  had  been  no  floods  in  that  river 
in  those  two  years.  Even  the  Godavery  works 
(which  are  considered  the  most  successful  in  the 
Madras  Presidency)  are  open  to  the  same  objection, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  telegram  of  21st 
October  last,  which  was  published  in  the  Times  of 
India :    "In    the   Grodavery  Valley,  irrigation  is 
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certain  to  fall  off  greatly,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
the  Grodavery  river,  which  is  due  to  the  lateness  and 
mildness  of  the  south-west  monsoon.'* 

But,  whatever  advantages  the  people  may  have 
derived  from  our  irrigation  schemes  in  Madras, 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  injuries 
which  the  works  have  inflicted  have,  at  least,  been 
equally  great.  Wet  seasons  are  as  common  in  India 
as  dry  seasons,  and  the  effect  of  a  heavy  monsoon 
upon  low-lying  level  lands,  commanded  by  canals, 
with  the  whole  rush  of  water  of  great  rivers  shut  off 
from  the  sea  by  anicuts,  is  to  cause  incalculable 
damage.  Land  is  injured  and  crops  are  destroyed 
by  wet  as  well  as  by  drought ;  and  the  cultivators 
themselves  are  strongly  opposed  to  our  canals,  pre- 
ferring wells  and  tanks,  as  being  more  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  and  less  hurtful  in  wet  seasons. 

A  reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  irrigation  works  in  India,  which  are 
annually  printed  and  sent  to  the  India  Office,  will 
show  that,  on  the  whole,  our  Engineers  have  not 
succeeded  in  adapting  their  works  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Indian  cultivator.  Their  failure,  in 
this  respect,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  for  surprise, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  possessing  no  practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  agriculture,  and  holding  no 
intercourse  with  the  cultivators,  they  could  have 
had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
wants  which  they  were  called  upon  to  supply,  and 
which,  from  accidental  features  of  the  ground  and 
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diversity  in  tlie  quality  of  the  soil,  vary,  sometimes 
considerably,  witliin  very  limited  spaces.  In  short, 
our  schemes  have  been  experiments  of  the  most 
speculative  nature  (excepting  where  we  undertook 
the  restoration  of  native  works) ;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  besides  their  failure  to  provide 
the  irrigation  required,  they  have  burdened  the 
revenues  with  a  permanent^  charge,  and  that  our 
canals,  moreover,  have,  through  saline  deposits, 
destroyed  the  fertility  of  fields,  and,  by  raising  the 
subsoil  water,  generated  fever  over  wide  tracts,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  who  are  urging  the 
Government  to  incur  a  large  expenditure  upon  new 
schemes  of  the  same  sort,  are  taking  upon  them- 
selves a  very  grave  responsibility. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  Lord  Salisbury 
has,  on  several  occasions,  taken  the  opportunity  of 
enlightening  the  public  on  the  subject  of  our  irriga- 
tion works  in  India.  When  addressing  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1875,  he  said  that 
he  had  himself  been  greatly  misled  on  the  character 
of  those  works  by  the  enthusiastic  representations 
of  certain  persons  who  had  made  themselves  the 
advocates  of  irrigation  schemes ;  but  that  his  study 
of  the  subject  had  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  the 
works  were  not  at  all  what  they  were  represented  to 
be.  Subsequently,  he  intimated  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  works  had  not  answered  their  purpose,  and  that 
their  financial  results  had  been  deplorable.  Speaking 
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on  the  11th  of  October  last,  at  Bradford,  his  Lord- 
ship showed  that,  under  any  circumstances,  ''we 
must  not  look  to  irrigation  as  an  extensive  remedy 
against  famine,  and  that,  if  we  expend  money  rashly 
upon  irrigation  works  which  will  not  pay,  and  cannot 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants,  the  interest  of  that 
money  must  be  found  out  of  taxes,  which  must,  in 
the  main,  be  levied  on  the  peasant ;  and  that  the 
end  would  be  that,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
famine,  which  comies  once  in  twenty  years  "  (mean- 
ing, doubtless,  in  the  same  province),  ''  we  would 
crush  him  under  an  increased  burden  of  taxes  which 
comes  upon  him  every  year."  This  warning  appears 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  Mr.  Bright' s  statement, 
made  in  the  previous  month  at  Manchester,  to  the 
effect  that  "if  we  had  spent  thirty  millions  in  canals, 
none  of  the  famines  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  had  swept  and  were  sweeping  away  millions 
of  the  population,  would  have  occurred."  Referring 
more  directly  to  this  assertion,  and  to  certain 
speeches  made  by  other  persons  elsewhere.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  :  "I  am  sorry  to  see  that,  in  some 
places,  a  kind  of  cry  is  being  got  up  for  a  violent 
and  excessive  expenditure  on  public  works,  to  save 
the  country  from  famine.  I  am  the  last  person  to 
speak  against  a  judicious  and  liberal  expenditure  on 
public  works  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween that  and  rushing  hastily  into  an  expenditure 
of  thirty  millions,  a  sum  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
fell  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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authorities  in  this  country  ...   It  is  in  your  power, 

if  you  give  a  thoughtless  sanction  to  imprudent 
measures,  to  mar  the  fortunes  of  your  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  as  much  as  it  is  in  your  power,  by  reason- 
able help  and  prudent  counsel,  to  restore  them  to 
their  former  prosperity.  Now,  depend  upon  it,  the 
only  true  remedy  against  famine  and  scarcity  is  the 

frugality  of  the  people   The  people  ought, 

in  years  of  plenty,  to  make  money  enough  to  lay  up 
against  these  times  of  famine,  and  it  is  to  the 
improvement  of  their  social  and  moral  condition,  and 
to  rescuing  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  money- 
lenders, ....  it  is  to  this  rather  than  to  any  great 
and  passionate  expenditure  on  public  works,  that  I 
would  look  for  a  remedy." 

The  policy  thus  laid  down  by  the  Indian  Secretary 
is  based,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  administra- 
tive experience  of  many  years,  and  on  the  ascer- 
tained results  of  the  irrigation  schemes  which  have 
hitherto  been  tried.  This  policy  may  be  summed  in 
the  following  words :  "  Avoid  heavy  expenditure 
upon  irrigation  works,  as  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
the  works  proving  successful,  and  the  people  are  too 
poor  to  bear  the  taxation  which  would  have  to  be 
imposed  if  such  expenditure  were  incurred.  Help 
the  cultivator  to  keep  the  surplus  which  his  field 
produces  in  favourable  seasons,  in  order  that  he 
may  no  longer  be  compelled  constantlv  to  resort  to 
the  money-lender,  and  that  his  savings  in  time  of 
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plenty  may  enable  him  to  tide  over  seasons  of 
scarcity." 

The  earnestness  of  Lord  Salisbury's  language, 
while  it  shows  a  firm  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  enunciated,  betrays,  at  the  same  time,  his 
apprehension  lest  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
influenced  by  unwise  and  irresponsible  advisers, 
should  force  upon  the  Grovernment  a  contrary  and 
fatal  course.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is,  doubtless,  entitled  to  the  zealous 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  his  subordinates,  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  and 
combatting  the  opposition  which  is  being  suscitated. 
But,  instead  of  such  assistance  being  rendered,  we 
find  Indian  oflB.cials  actually  engaged  in  opposing  the 
views  of  the  Grovernment  which  they  are  bound  to 
support.  Lectures  are  given  and  speeches  delivered 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
exaggerated  and  otherwise  distorted  facts  are  used 
for  influencing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  an  exces- 
sive expenditure  upon  irrigation  works  in  India,  and 
sensational  writings  of  the  same  tendency  appear  in 
the  public  prints.  The  Nineteenth  Century  for 
November  contains  an  article  bearing  the  name  of 
an  Indian  official,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  policy 
is  stigmatised  and  condemned,  while  Mr.  Bright' s 
suggestion  that  the  Grovernment  should  expend 
thirty  millions  on  irrigation  works,  is  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  reader.  The  following  passages 
in  that  article  will,  doubtless,  be  read  with  astonish- 
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ment  and  concern  by  all  wlio  are  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  referred  to,  and  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  India  :  An  eloquent 
and  weighty  voice  has  been  heard  to  claim  attention 
for  bolder  and  more  extensive  schemes  than  even  the 
warmest  advocates  of  this  policy  have  ever  before 
ventured  to  put  forward  .  .  .  Ten  millions  sterling 
might  be  spent  in  irrigation  in  the  Punjab  with  abso- 
lutely no  risk,  irrespective  of  the  enormous  advantage 
that  would  accrue  from  assurance  against  drought." 
Referring  to  the  irrigation  connected  with  the  Agra 
canal,  the  writer  says  :  "When  this  is  completed,  the 
territory  known  as  the  North-Western  Provinces  will 
be  rendered  secure  from  famine."  And  elsewhere  he 
says  :  "  Those  who  would  grudge  the  outlay,  so  far 
unprofitable,  on  the  works  constructed  in  Orissa 
since  the  famine  of  1866,  which,  if  they  had  been 
executed  before  instead  of  after,  that  event,  would 
have  prevented  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
chapters  of  Indian  history  being  written,  must  surely 
be  under  the  gambler's  instinct."  The  groundless- 
ness of  the  assumption  that  the  works,  had  they 
existed  in  1866,  would  have  prevented  the  famine, 
will  appear  simply  by  reference  to  the  local  officers* 
Reports,  which  are  annually  printed  and  sent  to  the 
India  Office,  as  already  mentioned.  Those  Reports 
show  how  completely  the  canals  in  question  have 
failed  to  afford  the  irrigation  they  were  intended  to 
provide,  and  how  oppressive  their  working  has 
proved,  resulting  in  the  impoverishment  of  a  large 
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number  of  cultivators,  who,  having  rehed  upon  irri- 
gation which  they  did  not  receive,  were  ruined,  and 
had  to  give  up  their  farms.  The  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  goes  on  to  state  :  ''In  the  south 
of  India,  the  works  executed  by  the  Grovernment 
have  been  extraordinarily  profitable,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  they  are  entitled  to  claim  a  divi- 
dend of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  as  the 
more  enthusiastic  disciples  of  an  irrigation  policy 
declare,  or  whether  the  account  should  be  struck  at 
the  more  sober  figure  of  15  to  20  per  cent."  That 
no  justification  exists  for  even  the  lowest  of  these 
figures,  will  presently  be  shown ;  meanwhile,  a  few 
more  extracts  may  be  given  from  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. The  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  ''In  fact,  given 
the  probability  of  a  famine  occurring  in  any  part  of 
India — and  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  a  reason- 
able expectation — and  irrigation  outlay  becomes  a 
safe  investment." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  predictions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  above  extracts  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  Granges  Canal,  and  other  large 
works.  Those  predictions  have  all  been  falsified  by 
events,  and  there  are  few  persons  acquainted  with 
India  who  will  not  agree  in  thinking  with  Lord 
Salisbury  that,  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  our 
irrigation  schemes  before  us,  as  recorded  in  the  blue 
books.  East  India  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts, 
and  in  the  Reports  of  local  officers,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  wickedness  to  launch  out  into  a 
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large  expenditure  upon  new  experimental  scliemes, 
at  the  risk  of  crushing  the  population  with  fresh" 
taxes,  and  wholly  alienating  their  good  will. 

When  Colonel  Chesney,  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  which  the  above 
passages  have  been  quoted,  was  examined  by  the 
Indian  Finance  Committee  in  1871,  he  stated  in 
answer  to  Question  6999  that  "  the  Granges  Canal 
was  yielding  7-|-  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested." 
The  accounts  which  have  since  then  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  show  that  that  statement  was  incorrect, 
that  the  enterprise  never  was  financially  profitable, 
and  that  a  heavy  loss,  amounting  to  £1,490,705  on 
the  31st  March  1876,  has  been  the  result  of  the 
scheme.  If  Colonel  Chesney,  who  had  charge  of 
the  accounts  in  the  Public  "Works  Department,  was 
mistaken  on  an  important  point  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  own  duties,  surely,  his  opinion  upon 
general  results  cannot  be  accepted  blindly,  espe- 
cially when  we  find  them  authoritatively  contra- 
dicted, and  when  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  reality,  as  expres- 
sions like  the  following,  which  frequently  occur  in 
his  article,  would  tend  to  show  :  Here  then  .  .  . 
is  offered  an  enormous  and  untouched  field  for  the 
extension  of  irrigation  where  success  is  nhsolutely 
certain  .  .  .  and  a  reasonable  return  for  outlay, 
may  be  confidently  reckoned  up  on  J' 

Reverting  now  to  the  assertion  that  irrigation 
works  in  Madras  were  yielding  profits  of  15  to  60 
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per  cent.,  it  may  be  remembered  that  still  larger 
per-centages  were  set  down  for  sucH  works,  in  cer- 
tain Returns  presented  to  Parliament,  about  tlie 
time  wlien  Colonel  Chesney  was  examined  by  the 
Indian  Finance  Committee.  It  was,  however,  soon 
discovered  that  those  Returns  were  incorrect,  the 
entire  amount  of  land  revenue  recovered,  having 
been  entered  in  them  as  representing  the  profits 
yielded  by  the  irrigation  works ;  and  Colonel  Ches- 
ney  himself,  when  he  was  cross- questioned  on  the 
subject,  stated,  in  answer  to  Questions  7015  and 
7016  :  I  have  seen  the  Returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, showing  extraordinary  profits,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  those  Returns  are  not  correct.  What 
the  exact  per-centage  is  I  am  not  able  to  say,  be- 
cause the  original  accounts,  when  the  works  were 
first  commenced,  were  not  kept  in  a  form  which 
admits  of  the  capital  being  distinctly  separated." 
This  difficulty  has,  since,  not  been  removed ;  but 
the  result  of  the  investigations  made  on  the  subject, 
have  tended,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show,  to 
discredit  all  claims  to  large  profits.  In  the  Govern- 
ment Resolution  of  26th  July  1873,  it  is  stated : 
"  On  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  we  are  getting 
such  a  return  on  irrigation  works,  that  they  have 
thrown  no  burden  on  the  finances  ;  but,  until  the 
returns  are  completed,  the  result  cannot  be  told 
certainly."  Two  years  later,  even  this  moderate 
computation  would  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
unwarranted;  for  the  Grovernment  Resolution  of 
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12th  June  1875  refers  to  the  question  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  No  deduction  has  been  made  for  re- 
ceipts for  irrigation  works  in  Madras,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  receipts  derived 
from  irrigation  are  to  be  separated  from  the  land 
revenue,  not  having  been  finally  decided."  Lastly, 
we  find  the  following  note  in  the  blue  book,  East 
India  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  published  in 
June  1877  :  The  accounts  of  irrigation  works  in 
Madras  have  not  been  made  up  as  yet ;  their  final 
results,  therefore,  cannot  be  exhibited  in  this  Ee- 
turn."  The  assertion  that  the  profits  from  these 
works  had  been  50  to  60  per  cent.,  or  even  15  to  20 
per  cent.,  must  consequently  be  rejected  as  alto- 
gether unsupported  by  the  recorded  facts  of  the 
case. 

While  the  chief  aim  of  the  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  seems  to  be  to  convince  the  reader 
that  extensive  irrigation  works,  as  means  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  food,  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  securing  India  against  famine,  the 
fallacy  of  this  conclusion  is  shown  from  statements 
contained  in  the  article  itself.  In  the  opening  page, 
for  instance,  the  writer  says  :  "  When  the  cause  of 
Indian  famines  is  said  to  be  that  an  insufficiency  of 
food  has  been  produced  in  the  districts  affected, 
Greneral  Strachey  retorts  that  this  also  is  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  produces 
barely  more  than  one-half  of  the  food  required  for 
consumption  by  it,  and  that  India  tried  by  this 
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standard  is  far  better  off  than  Great  Britain  

India  has  never  been  compelled,  in  its  worst  seasons 
of  scarcity,  to  obtain  food  from  abroad,  as  England 
is  obliged  to  do  from  day  to  day.''  It  is,  therefore, 
not  additional  food,  but  the  means  of  distributing 
the  quantity  actually  produced,  that  is  needed  for 
saving  the  people  of  India  from  starvation ;  and  for 
such  distribution,  not  only  are  the  means  of  con- 
veyance required,  but  also  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  food,  when  it  is  brought  into  the  districts  where 
scarcity  exists.  In  short,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
cause  of  the  appalling  character  of  the  famines  in 
India,  is  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  and  this  brings 
us  back  to  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition,  that  the 
true  remedy  against  famines  will  be  found  in  such 
measures  as  will  enable  the  Indian  peasant  "to 
make  money  enough  in  years  of  plenty,  to  lay  up 
against  times  of  dearth."  The  measures  needed, 
therefore,  are  those  which  will  remove  the  obstacles 
now  standing  in  the  way  of  the  ryot  appropriating 
the  surplus  which  his  field  produces  in  favorable 
seasons.  Under  present  conditions,  that  surplus 
has  to  face  heavy  demands  from  two  quarters,  viz., 
the  tax-gatherer's  claim  for  arrears  of  land  revenue, 
and  the  money-lender's  application  for  a  settlement 
of  his  advances ;  and,  as  a  rule  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  land-tax  is  annually  liable 
to  enhancement,  the  ryot  is  stripped  of  the  entire 
produce  of  his  field,  save  a  bare  and  wretched  sub- 
sistence ;  and  he  is  compelled  to  borrow  anew  for 
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tlie  operations  of  the  ensuing  season.  But  while, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  proceeds  of  a 
good  crop  scarcely  ever  clears  the  ryot  of  his  liabili- 
ties, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  if  his  fields 
were  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  two 
or  three  favourable  seasons  might  suflS.ce  to  clear  him 
from  debt,  and  even  to  enable  him  to  effect  savings. 
High  cultivation,  however,  requires  capital,  and 
there  is  no  security  for  the  ryot,  that  the  increase 
which  the  employment  of  capital  may  produce,  will 
not  be  taken  from  him  by  the  tax-gatherer,  through 
an  enhancement  of  the  land-tax.  This  want  of 
security  will,  at  once,  account  for  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  wherever  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  annual  settlements  prevails,  and  for  the 
exhorbitant  rates  of  interest  which  the  money- 
lender demands  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  in- 
volved in  his  operations.  But,  while  the  people 
groan  under  this  oppressive  system,  it  is  an  error 
to  believe  that  the  State  finances  derive  any  real 
benefit  from  it.  An  energetic  exercise  of  the  power 
of  enhancing  the  land-tax,  produced,  it  is  true, 
additional  revenue  for  several  years ;  but  the  injury 
to  agriculture  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  people, 
which  resulted  from  that  unwise  action,  has  thrown 
upon  the  Government  an  expenditure  for  famine 
relief,  which  far  exceeds  the  extra  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  squeezed  out  of  the  people,  during  a 
few  years ;  while  the  desolate  state,  to  which  the 
country  is  now  reduced,  will  make  it  impossible, 
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for  many  years,  to  raise  the  revenue  to  its  former 
level. 

The  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  lies  obviously 
in  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land-tax, 
whereby  the  value  of  land,  as  a  security,  being 
enhanced,  the  cultivator  would  not  only  be  able  to 
borrow,  on  moderate  terms,  the  money  required  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  would  receive  the  greatest 
inducement  to  improve  his  farm,  since  its  surplus 
produce  would  be  secured  to  him.  From  such  a 
condition  of  things,  and  from  no  other,  can  we 
reasonably  look  for  a  realisation  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
programme ;  can  we  hope  to  see  the  Indian  peasant 
making  money  enough  in  years  of  plenty,  to  lay  up 
against  times  of  famine,  and  the  Grovernment  of 
India  permanently  relieved  of  the  herculean  task  of 
distributing  food  to  millions  of  half- starved  and 
demoralised  human  beings. 

The  following  extracts,  from  official  documents, 
will  show  that  the  remedial  measure  recommended 
in  this  paper,  has  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  matters  of  Indian  administration  : — 

In  1861,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  famine  which  had  then 
recently  desolated  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India ;  and  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  in  his  exhaustive 
report  on  the  evidence  collected,  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  led,  recommended  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land-tax  as  the  measure  best  calculated 
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to  mitigate  the  effects  of  drouglit  and  scarcity  in 
future.  Comparing  tHe  famine  of  1860-61  with  one 
of  much  greater  severity  which  had  occurred  in 
1837,  he  said :  "  Foremost  amongst  the  means 
whereby  society  in  Northern  India  has  been  so 
strengthened  as  thus  to  resist,  with  less  suffering, 
far  heavier  pressure  from  drought  and  famine  in 
1860  than  in  1837,  I  place  the  creation,  as  it  may 
almost  literally  be  called,  of  a  vast  mass  of  readily 
convertible  and  easily  transferable  agricultural  pro- 
perty. I  have  before  described  the  condition  of 
agricultural  property  antecedent  to  these  settle- 
ments, and  it  will  probably  be  admitted,  without 
serious  qualification,  that  a  state  of  things  more 
likely  to  weaken  the  society  living  under  it  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  To  great  and  unequal  pres- 
sure of  public  burdens  and  arbitrarv  inter- 
ferences, have  succeeded  assessments  rarely  heavy, 
titles  recorded  and  easily  understood,  long  leases, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  all  the  profits  during  the 
currency  of  such  leases.  The  natural  results  of  such 
a  change  in  so  vital  a  part  of  the  social  economy 
have  grown  more  and  more  apparent.  Land  has 
obtained  an  increasing  marketable  value.  Its  value 
as  a  security  has,  doubtless,  been  largely  made  use 
of  in  mitigating  the  pressure  of  famine.  Such,  then, 
having  been  the  general  results  of  the  protracted 
fixity  of  the  public  demand,  the  security  of  titles, 
the  general  moderation  of  assessments,  the  recogni- 
tion and  general  record  of  rights  .  .  .  the  inference 
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seems  irresistible  that,  to  intensify  and  perpetuate 
these  results,  we  must  proceed  still  further  in  the 
same  healthy  and  fruitful  direction.  The  good 
which  has  been  done  by  partial  action  on  sound 
principles  is  both  a  justification  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  further  advances ;  and,  entertaining  the 
most  earnest  conyiction  that  State  interests  and 
popular  interests  will  be  alike  strengthened  in  an 
increasing  ratio  by  the  step,  the  first,  and,  as  I 
believe,  most  important  measure  I  have  respectfully 
to  submit  for  consideration,  is  the  expediency  of 
fixing  for  ever  the  public  demand  on  the  land,  and 
thus  converting  the  existing  settlement  into  a 
settlement  for  perpetuity." 

Lord  Canning,  in  a  Resolution  published  in  1861, 
on  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  perpetuity,  discharged 
from  all  prospective  demands  on  account  of  land 
revenue,  and  the  permission  to  redeem  the  existing 
land  revenue  by  the  immediate  payment  of  one  sum 
equal  in  value  to  the  revenue  redeemed,  said  :  *^His 
Excellency  in  Council  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  either  measure  might  take  effect,  it  would 
be  in  every  way  beneficial.  As  to  waste  lands,  there 
could  be  no  question  ....  H.  E.  in  Council  has 
still  less  doubts  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  per- 
mitting a  redemption  of  the  land  revenue.  He 
believes  that  increased  security  of  fixed  property, 
and  comparative  freedom  from  the  interference  of 
fiscal  officers  of  the  Grovernment,  will  tend  to  create 
a  class  which,  although  composed  of  various  races 
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and  creeds,  will  be  peculiarly  bound  to  the  British, 
rule ;  while,  under  proper  regulations,  the  measure 
will  conduce  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  "William  Muir  summed  up,  in  the  following 
terms,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land-tax  : — 

1.  Saving  of  the  expenditure  now  incurred  by  the 
necessity  of  periodical  assessments  ; 

2.  Deliverance  of  the  people  from  the  vexations 
prevalent  at  every  settlement ; 

3.  Freedom  from  the  tendency  to  depreciation  of 
property  towards  the  close  of  each  temporary 
settlement ; 

4.  Prosperity  arising  from  increased  incentive  to 
improvement  and  expenditure  of  capital ; 

5.  Grreatly  increased  value  of  landed  property  by 
content  and  satisfaction  among  the  people ; 

And,  replying  to  the  objections  raised  as  to  the 
sacrifice  of  revenue  involved  in  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. Sir  W.  Muir  added :  Allowing  the  widest 
scope  and  fullest  consideration  to  all  the  objections 
that  can  be  urged  against  departing  from  the  system 
of  temporary  settlements,  the  advantage  of  a  settle- 
ment in  perpetuity  appears  to  me  vastly  to  outweigh 
them  all,  and  I  most  decidedly  advocate  the  mea- 
sure." 

Mr.  Money,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ee venue, 
N.  W.  Provinces,  thus  recorded  his  opinion  :  "  The 
policy  of  removing  the  bar  to  improvement  which  is 
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now  presented  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  GoYernment 
demand,  is  obvious,  and  the  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  Permanent  Settlement 
appear  to  me  unanswerable." 

Sir  G-eorge  Edmonstone,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  N.  W.  Provinces,  said  :  "  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt  that  permanency  in  the  settlement  of  land 
revenue  will  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages 
which  Colonel  Baird  Smith  and  Mr.  Muir,  in  greater 
detail,  have  depicted.  Judging  by  the  effect  of 
settlements  for  long  periods,  it  may  safely  be  antici- 
pated that  the  limitation  of  the  Government  demand 
in  perpetuity  will,  in  much  larger  degree,  lead  to 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  land.  The  wealth 
of  the  agricultural  classes  will  be  increased ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  strength  of  the 
community  will  be  augmented ;  land  will  command 
a  much  higher  price.  The  prospective  loss  which 
the  Government  will  incur  by  relinquishing  its  share 
of  profits  arising  from  extended  cultivation  and 
improved  productiveness,  will  be  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
compensated  by  the  indirect  return  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  replying  in  July 
1862  to  the  Despatch  in  which  Lord  Canning  had 
communicated  the  Resolution  mentioned  above,  said : 
"  After  the  most  careful  review  of  all  these  consider- 
ations, H.  M.  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
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accrue,  not  only  to  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  land,  but  to  the  community  generally,  are 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  them  in  incurring  the 
risk  of  some  prospective  loss  of  land  revenue,  in 
order  to  attain  them ;  and  that  a  settlement  in  per- 
petuity in  the  districts  in  which  the  conditions 
required  are  or  may  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  is  a 
measure  dictated  by  sound  policy,  and  calculated  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India, 
and  to  insure  in  the  highest  degree  the  welfare  and 
contentment  of  all  classes  of  H.  M.  subjects  in  the 
country." 

Mr.  Bird,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Revenue 
officers  in  Northern  India,  in  reporting  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Budaon  district,  made  the  following 
remarks,  which,  by  vividly  illustrating  the  danger 
inherent  to  periodical  settlements,  indicate  the  great 
evil  which  fixity  in  the  G-overnment  demand  is  cal- 
culated to  remove  :  This  district  was  in  a  state  of 
great  distress  and  disorganisation  ....  It  had 
been  much  mismanaged,  and  unauthorised  charges 
and  illegal  modes  of  duress  had  prevailed  very 
extensively.  The  revision  of  settlement  took  place 
at  a  period  when  the  disposition  to  over-assess  was 
far  from  being  allayed.  It  is  impossible  that,  in 
districts  so  greatly  injured  in  their  circumstances, 
and  more  in  what  the  French  call  their  morale,  by 
oppressive  assessments  and  great  mismanagement, 
the  mistakes  and  evils  which  have  arisen  can  be 
redressed  at  one  operation  ....    No  slight  benefit 
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will  have  been  gained  if  Government  and  its  servants 
are  convinced,  as  I  trust  they  now  are,  of  the  actual 
loss  of  money  which  is  certain  to  follow  over- 
assessment.'* 

The  opinions  of  many  other  distinguished  Indian 
officials  and  statesmen  might  be  cited  in  favour  of  a 
permanent  limitation  of  the  Government  demand 
upon  land  in  India ;  but  the  foregoing  extracts  will, 
doubtless,  suffice  to  show  the  invaluable  results 
which  must  proceed  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  and  to  convince  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  pernicious  effect  of  temporary  settlements, 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  that  the  measure  is 
urgently  needed. 

But,  independently  of  the  opinions  which  have 
been  cited,  the  value  of  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  land-tax  has  been  established  by  the  actual 
results  of  the  experiment  tried  in  Bengal. 

In  1793,  the  British  in  India  were  placed  in  a 
perilous  position.  "  Public  credit  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  Government  was  threatened  with  hos^ 
tilities  from  various  powerful  native  chiefs.  Lord 
Cornwallis  saw  that  the  only  resource  within  his 
reach  was,  to  establish  public  credit  and  redeem  the 
extensive  jungles  of  the  country.  These  important 
objects,  he  perceived,  could  only  be  effected  by  giving 
to  the  country  a  perpetual  land  assessment.*' — 
(Minute  of  the  late  James  Pattle,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  written  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1845.) 
The  revenue,  which  was  then  derived  almost  entirely 
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from  land,  could  scarcely  be  realised,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country.  The  sys- 
tem of  periodical  assessments  arbitrarily  imposed, 
under  which  the  revenue  was  collected,  effectually 
discouraged  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture, 
as  it  rendered  the  fruit  of  capital  so  applied  liable  to 
absorption  in  the  Government  demand,  through  an 
enhancement  of  the  land-tax  at  the  next  assessment. 
In  other  words,  and,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  himself 
expressed  it,  in  a  Minute  written  on  the  18th  Sept- 
ember 1783  :  "I  may  safely  assert  that  one-third  of 
the  Company's  territory  in  Hindustan  is  now  a 
jungle,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  Will  a  ten- 
years'  lease  induce  any  proprietor  to  clear  away  that 
jungle  and  encourage  the  ryots  to  come  and  culti- 
vate his  lands  when,  at  the  end  of  that  lease,  he 
must  either  submit  to  be  taxed  ad  libitum  for  the 
newly  cultivated  lands,  or  lose  all  hopes  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  his  labours,  for  which,  perhaps,  by 
that  time,  he  will  hardly  be  repaid." 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  inducing  the  land- 
holders to  improve  their  estates.  Lord  Cornwallis 's 
Government,  in  1793,  fixed  the  land-tax  in  per- 
petuity, promising,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that 
no  demand  should  ever  be  made  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  public  assessment  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  their  estates. 

Much  capital  and  labour  were  needed  by  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal  to  save  their  lands  from 
attachment  for  arrears  of  revenue ;  for,  in  addition 
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to  the  heavy  advances  required  for  the  clearance  of 
jungle  and  the  extension  of  cultivation,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  land  revenue  itself  had  partly  to  be 
provided  for  from  private  means,  until  the  land  was 
rendered  sufficiently  productive  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  Many  zemindars  were 
unable  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  their  estates 
were  sold  for  the  recovery  of  the  arrears  due  by 
them.  Ultimately,  however,  the  policy  of  1793  was 
eminently  successful  in  its  main  object.  The  estates 
put  up  for  sale  were  bought  by  capitalists  who, 
feeling  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Grovern- 
ment,  applied  their  capital  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land ;  cultivation  was  rapidly  extended,  and,  at 
present,  the  land  revenue  in  the  permanently  settled 
districts  of  Bengal,  is  collected  with  a  regularity 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  India,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  prospective  revenue 
which  a  permanent  settlement  is  alleged  to  involve, 
Lord  Cornwallis  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
the  6th  March  1793  :  ''If  at  any  future  period  the 
public  exigencies  should  require  an  addition  to  your 
resources,  you  must  look  for  it  in  the  increase  of 
the  general  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  not  in  the  augmentation  of  the  tax  upon  land.*' 
That  his  anticipations  in  this  respect  also  have  been 
fully  realised,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  blue  book  on  East  India 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  for  1875-76. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  revenue  in  Bengal, 
derived  from  sources  other  than  land,  far  exceeds, 
at  present,  the  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  and  that 
the  receipts  from  similar  sources  in  the  other  Pre- 
sidencies, fall  considerably  short  of  the  amount 
realised  in  Bengal. 

The  difference  in  favour  of  Bengal  would  be 
found  still  greater  if  the  customs  duties,  which 
amounted  in  that  year  to  £2,722,533,  could  also  be 
duly  apportioned,  as  they  were  collected  on  imports 
of  which  Bengal  consumes  the  largest  portion,  and 
on  exports  of  indigo,  rice,  and  lac,  which  are  like- 
wise largely  supplied  by  that  Presidency ;  and  the 
comparison  will  show  still  more  favourably  for 
Bengal  in  subsequent  years,  on  account  of  the  very 
heavy  remissions  of  land  revenue  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  which  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
drought  of  1876  and  1877. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  fixity  in  the  Grovernment 
demand  upon  land,  the  people  in  the  Permanent 
Settlement  districts  of  Bengal  have  been  able  to 
tide  over  seasons  of  drought  and  inundation  without 
assistance  from  the  Government,  thereby  realising 
another  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  anticipations,  when  he 
wrote  on  the  3rd  February  1790  :  There  is  this 
further  advantage  to  be  expected  from  a  fixed 
assessment,  in  a  country  subject  to  drought  and 
inundation,  that  it  affords  a  strong  inducement  to 
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the  landholder  to  exert  himself  to  repair,  aa 
speedily  as  possible,  the  damages  which  his  land 
may  have  sustained  from  these  calamities.  His 
ability  to  raise  money  to  make  these  exertions  will 
be  proportionately  increased  by  the  additional  valne 
which  the  limitation  of  the  public  demand  will 
stamp  upon  his  landed  property ;  the  reverse  is  to 
be  expected  when  the  public  assessment  is  subjected 
to  unlimited  mcrease." 

In  short,  in  no  part  of  India  has  the  material 
progress  of  the  people  been  so  conspicuous  as  in 
Bengal.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Calcutta,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Grovernor  of  the  province  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject :  "I  have  just  returned  from 
visiting  the  eastern  districts,  and  I  may  say,  on  this 
occasion,  when  my  administration  is  only  at  the 
commencement,  what  I  could  not  well  say  at  a  later 
period,  without  seeming  to  seek  credit  for  the 
Government  of  which  I  am  the  head.  Great  as  was 
the  progress  which  I  knew  had  been  made  in  the 
position  of  the  cultivating  classes,  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  find  them  occupying  a  position  so 
different  from  that  which  I  remembered  them  to 
occupy  when  I  first  came  to  the  country.  They 
were  then  poor  and  oppressed,  with  little  incentive 
to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  I  find 
them  now  as  prosperous,  as  independent,  and  as 
comfortable  as  the  peasantry,  I  believe,  of  any 
country  in  the  world ;  well-fed,  well-clothed,  free  to 
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enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  labours,  and  able 
to  hold  their  own  and  obtain  prompt  redress  for  any 
wrong.'* 

"With  these  high  and  varied  testimonies  to  the 
perpetual  settlement  of  the  land-tax  as  a  means  of 
extending  cultivation  and  elevating  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  India,  I  shall  close 
this  paper,  feeling  confident  that  no  one  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  ranging,  as  they  do,  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  present  day, 
without  being  convinced  that  th^y  indicate  the  true 
direction  in  which  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of 
famine  will  be  found. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


London,  12th  February  1878. 

Since  tlie  foregoing  pages  were  written,  some  friends  have 
thought  that  a  short  resume  of  the  different  methods  of  col- 
lecting the  land  revenue  in  India,  might,  by  throwing  more 
light  on  the  main  question  treated  in  the  pamphlet,  greatly 
assist  the  general  reader  in  forming  a  definite  opinion  in  the 
matter.  I  have  accordingly  drawn  up  the  following  notes 
on  the  subject. 

In  Northern  India  the  tax  is  assessed,  or,  as  it  is  officially 
termed,  the  Settlements  are  made  generally  for  thirty  years, 
with  the  head-man,  in  the  case  of  village  communities,  and, 
where  estates  exist,  with  the  zemindar,  or  landlord,  whose 
means  of  satisfying  the  Government  demand  are  derived  from 
the  rents  which  he  receives  from  his  ryots,  or  tenant  farmers. 
In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  the  Government 
itself  is,  in  most  parts,  the  landlord,  and  the  Settlements  are 
made  directly  with  the  ryots,  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
in  Bombay,  but  annually  in  Madras.  In  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  Settlements  which  were  in  force  in  1793  were,  in  that 
year,  fixed  in  perpetuity  ;  and,  in  the  territories  subsequently 
added  to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  various  modes  of  assessment 
have  been  introduced,  the  custom  in  Orissa  being  to  make 
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Settlements  for  thirty  years^  while^  in  Assarn^  the  ryotwaree, 
or  Madras  system  of  annual  leases^  has  been  adopted. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Settlements  are  made  is^  in  the 
case  of  zemindarees^  to  claim  half  of  the  gross  rental  of  each 
estate,,  while,  nnder  the  ryotwaree  system,  every  field  is  sepa- 
rately taxed,  the  rule  in  Bombay  holding  one-sixth  of  the 
gross  produce  to  be  a  maximum,  while,  in  Madras,  the  tax  is 
designedly  assessed  so  high  that  the  ryot  is  able  to  pay  it 
only  after  an  abundant  crop.  There  is,  therefore,  a  heavy 
balance  unrealised  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  remissions  are 
made  for  such  portions  of  this  outstanding  balance  as  are 
considered  hopeless,  and  the  remainder  is  held  over  for  reco- 
very, whenever  possible,  after  exceptionally  favourable  seasons. 
The  normal  condition  of  the  Madras  ryot  is,  therefore,  one 
of  hopeless  indebtedness. 

The  operations  connected  with  the  Settlements  are  of  a 
complicated  and  inquisitorial  nature,  their  aim  being  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  case  of  estates,  their  full  rental,  and,  in  the  other 
cases,  the  full  value  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  land.  As  the 
rents  collected  by  zemindars  are  paid,  in  some  instances,  in 
money,  in  others,  in  kind  and  in  service,  while  certain  lands, 
under  traditional  custom  or  special  circumstances,  are  held 
rent  free  or  for  a  trifling  quit-rent,  the  rent-roll  of  the  land- 
lord does  not  furnish  the  revenue  officer  with  data  upon  which 
he  would  consider  himself  justified  in  basing  the  Government 
demand.  The  Settlement  operations,  therefore,  comprise  the 
measurement  of  fields,  the  classification  of  soils,  the  ascertain- 
ment, by  actual  experiments,  of  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtainable  from  each  acre,  the  verification  of  the  current 
prices  of  grain  at  diff'erent  periods,  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  marts, 
and  the  means  of  communication,  which  contribute  in  deter- 
mining the  productive  value  of  land. 
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The  Settlements  are  entrusted  only  to  distinguislied  and 
experienced  officers ;   and,  as  the  number  of  such  officers 
available  for  that  service  is  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  extent  of  country  which  has  to  be  assessed,  not  only 
are  the  operations  slow  (those  in  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces occupied  nearly  twenty  years),  but  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  investigations  strictly  in  accordance  Avith  the 
rules  j  and  inquiries  and  experiments  are  consequently  con- 
fined to  limited  areas,  which  are  selected  as  representing  the 
conditions  of  a  certain  extent  of  country.    This  method, 
however,  has,  in  no  instance,  led  to  a  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed,  the  elaborate  calculations  made  under  the 
orders  of  the   Government  having  invariably  resulted  in 
figures  which  were  obviously  wrong.   In  1833,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  made  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  reference  to  a  Report  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Revenue  :  "  This  gentleman  took  the  greatest  possible  pains 
to  introduce  a  system  of  minute  inquiry  into  produce  ...  ... 

he  pointed  out  every  possible  mode  of  ascertaining  the  requi- 
site information,  and  even  suggested  that  experiments  should 
be  made  by  European  officers  themselves  collecting  different 
kinds  of  produce  varying  in  quality,  and  appraising  the  value 
by  ascertaining  the  market  prices,  after  deducting  all 
expenses.  From  the  above  extract,  it  will  be  seen  how 
entirely  his  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  To  ascertain 
profits,  or,  in  other  words,  to  convert  gross  into  nett  produce, 
seems  to  be  decidedly  impracticable."  Accordingly,  while 
the  process  prescribed  by  the  regulations  is  still  considered 
as  furnishing  the  basis  of  the  Settlements,  the  actual  assess- 
ments imposed  are  chiefiy  the  result  of  guess-work,  the  most 
important  elements  in  which  are  the  judgment  and  discretion 
exercised  by  the  settlement  officer. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  above  circumstances  will 
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show  the  great  necessity  there  is,  under  the  existing  system, 
of  entrusting  land- settlements  not  only  to  eminently  qualified 
officers,  but  also  to  those  alone  who  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  extraneous  pressure  in  regard  to  the  decisions  at 
which  they  arrive  in  their  delicate  work.  While  the  interests 
of  the  revenue  are  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  the  utmost 
care  has  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  imposing  on  the  land 
heavier  burdens  than  it  can  bear,  without  detriment  to  its 
productiveness  ;  or,  as  Sir  George  Wingate,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  revenue  officers  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
wrote  on  the  subject  in  1841  :  "  No  unnecessary  reduction 
can  injure  the  country,  and  the  Government  revenue  can 
only  suffer  to  the  extent  of  such  reduction.  An  error  upon 
one  side  involves  an  inevitable  ruin  of  the  country ;  an  error 
upon  the  other,  some  inconsiderable  sacrifice  of  the  finance  of 
the  State ;  and,  with  such  unequal  stakes  depending,  can  we 
hesitate  as  to  which  should  be  given  the  preponderance  ? 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  a  great  economic  revolution 
has  been  going  on  in  India.  The  large  amount  of  English 
capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  Indian  railways, 
greatly  ameliorated,  for  a  time,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  American  war  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  jute  ;  the  completion  of  the 
Indian  railways  opened  new  marts  for  agricultural  produce, 
while  the  Suez  canal  and  the  establishment  of  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Europe,  imparted  increased 
activity  to  the  export  trade  of  India.  An  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  ensued,  and  the  extraordinary 
rise,  which  was  maintained  for  about  two  years,  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  brought,  for  a  time,  unprecedented  prosperity 
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among  the  cultivating  classes  in  the  cotton  districts.  The 
land-settlements  were  then  in  progress  in  Bombay  and  the 
North- Western  Provinces^  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Government^  which  resulted  in  the  panic  of  1869^  induced 
the  authorities  to  exercise  great  pressure  on  settlement 
officers^  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  revenue  from  land. 
Newspapers^  believed  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ were  full  of  exaggerated  and  incorrect  statements 
regarding  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  general^, 
and  their  ability  to  bear  greatly  increased  assessments  of  the 
land-tax,  with  perfect  ease.  The  Economist',  in  particular, 
used  language  which  nothing  can  justify,  and  to  which  it  had 
recourse,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  that  strong  expressions  would 
divert  attention  from  the  weakness  of  its  arguments  and  the 
incorrectness  of  its  figures.  The  following  extract  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  articles  Avhich  appeared  in  that 
paper  at  the  time  :  Upon  Sir  John  Lawrence  mainly  rests 
the  guilt,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  another  word  adequately  to 
express  the  wrong  which  his  advice  involved,  of  advising  the 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  the  N.  W.  Provmces 
in  perpetuity  ....  But  for  the  dull  obtuseness  of  the  late 
Viceroy,  the  land  revenue  would  have  increased  for  j^ears 
past,  as  the  J  eases  fell  in,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year.'"*  Under  the  influence  of  similar  opinions,  the  pressure 
put  upon  settlement  officers  to  raise  the  assessments  was  so 
great,  that  several  revenue  officers  considered  it  their  duty  to 
warn  the  Government  of  the  danger  involved  in  the  course 
which  was  being  pursued.  The  warning,  however,  was 
unheeded,  and  the  results  of  the  action  taken  soon  appeared 
in  the  extent  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Several 
years  elapsed  before  the  Government  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  enhanced  assessments  were  oppressive,  or  ordered  any 
revision  of  the  Settlements.    Meanwhile,  the  drought  of  1876 
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brought  on  the  famine  which  is  still  desolating  the  country, 
and  the  severity  of  which  was  greatly  increased^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  thousand  acres  of  good  land  which  had 
been  left  uncultivated  for  several  seasons  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces;  the  following 
passage  in  the  Administration  Report  for  1871-72  shows 
that  entire  estates  were  allowed  to  be  almost  depopulated 
under  the  pressure  of  the  land-tax^  before  the  Government 
noticed  the  fact  :  "  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  while  travelling 
through  the  Lullutpore  district,  was  forcibly  struck  by  the 
traces  still  remaining  of  the  injury  it  suffered  in  the  famine 
of  1868.  The  Settlement  had  been  revised  {i.e,  raised) 
"just  before  that  time  ....  Disease  followed  famine. 
Extensive  emigration  .....  Many  estates  had  been  so 
depopulated^  and  so  much  land  had  fallen  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  assessment,  previously  moderate,  had  become 
very  severe.  A  fresh  revision  was  accordingly  directed,  in 
order  that  a  reduction  might  be  granted  wherever  it  was 
necessary.^^ 

The  above  statements  and  extracts  show  that,  under  the 
system  of  periodical  land-settlements,  which  prevails  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Government  may,  at  any  time,  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
agriculture,  which  is  the  staple  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
through  excessive  burdens  being  incautiously  imposed  on  the 
land;  and,  in  a  political  point  of  view  also,  the  injudicious 
enhancement  of  the  land-tax  may  be  productive  of  very 
serious  evil.  Zemindars,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand made  upon  them,  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the 
rents  of  their  ryots,  heedless  of  the  inability  of  the  latter  to 
pay  higher  rents,  and  an  appalling  increase  has  ensued  in  the 
amount  of  litigation   between  landlords   and  tenants,  in 
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reference  to  which  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces  inserted  the  following  significant  observation  in 
the  Administration  Report  already  mentioned :  '^'^  The  an- 
tagonism of  classes^  whose  interests  lie  so  closely  together, 
and  who  have  hitherto  been  connected  by  so  kindly  a  bond,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  political  dangers  of  the  day/' 
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